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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF RELIGION 

Professor Irving King has produced an exceedingly fruitful study 
of primitive religion in terms of social psychology. 1 It is an attempt 
to present religious consciousness in its genesis and growth within the 
experience of the race. The contrast is marked between this empiri- 
cal, historical inquiry and the more familiar effort "to limit the scientific 
study of religion to its bare content or to its existential aspects, exclud- 
ing the sphere of meaning as something too sacred or subtle to be thus 
desecrated." 

Professor King sets to work in a thoroughly scientific frame of mind. 
He cannot regard religion as the development of a religious instinct 
because the term instinct is vague, and is used loosely. If taken in 
the biological sense of an overt reaction, there is no such specific reaction 
which can be called religious. Neither is religion original or innate in 
any other way. It is not due to some inner "sense" or "perception." 

Having rejected all such conceptions, it becomes necessary to fur- 
nish some positive account of the religious consciousness. This is under- 
taken in good earnest and with a stout heart. Not finding religion as 
an instinct or as a faculty or element of human nature, it will be sought 
as a "construct" within normal experience. "The general problem 
is to show how and why, given certain acts, the religious consciousness, 
or attitude, has been built up." 

The overt activities of social groups, such as hunting, fishing, fight- 
ing, dancing, feasting, themselves the outgrowths of man's vital needs, 
give rise to complex habits and to mental attitudes of valuation. This 
is a radical point of the whole treatise. Customs and rituals have 
sprung up as products of a relatively unconscious evolution, and these 
customs have become the causes and sustainers of definite states of 
consciousness. "The overt activity is not only the index of the hidden 
internal states of consciousness, but is also a factor of prime impor- 
tance in the very production of these states" (p. 38). This conception 
naturally leads to an investigation of the dominant activities of primi- 
tive peoples, and of the related attitudes of consciousness. The materi- 
als are abundant. W. R. Smith and Barton have shown that many 
rituals of the Semites were the development of practical activities 
centering in the care of flocks and of the date palm. Skeat's studies 
of the Malays, Spencer and Gillen's notable account of the Australians, 

1 The Development of Religion. By Irving King. New York: Macmillan, 1910, 
xxii+371 pages. 
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and similar records of other peoples furnish an abundance of material 
which the author employs in working out his hypothesis. He shows 
how these elaborate rituals intensify and sustain emotional valuations. 
Where food is scarce and precarious, as among the Australians, the pro- 
cess of securing it is complicated and sustained, and the emotional 
tension becomes very great. The objects in which the tensions center 
have a commanding interest. The food objects, for example, are the 
deities. 

These most important activities and tensions are social in character 
— they involve the whole group. Professor King undertakes to dis- 
tinguish these group interests into those which are practical and those 
which are accessory, identifying religion with the latter. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow this part of the discussion, however, owing to 
a seeming confusion of terms. Take, for example, this sentence on 
page 101: 

In many cases the practice, while distinctly religious, will bear marks of 
a more or less definite relationship to the "practical" or "accessory" activi- 
ties of the group, while in others the primary character will be social or prac- 
tical, although they will seem to have a decided religious coloring. 

The term "social" is apparently used here as synonymous with 
"playful," but in the next sentence it signifies group organization. 

In other passages the religious attitude appears to be represented as 
developing out of the practical and the social (playful) attitudes. The 
Pueblo governmental functions, primarily practical, have taken on a 
religious quality. The dances of the Bushmen, at first sportive, by 
repetition and elaboration, came to take on a more earnest character 
and thereby became religious (p. 112). When the practical habit of 
cleanliness among the Japanese was sufficiently ingrained, it came to 
be considered a religious duty. Many similar illustrations are given, 
but there is always a tendency to qualify the distinctions by admitting 
that the religious cannot be sharply separated. All that the conten- 
tion amounts to seems to be this, that a social activity is felt to be 
religious in proportion as it has a high emotional value for the group. 
If this is meant, it would be simpler to say that the religious attitude 
varies in intensity and definiteness, and that in its most typical expres- 
sion it embodies a serious sense of great emotional valuation in terms 
of the group life. 

There may easily be a fallacy in regard to the play impulse. Some- 
times "play" is very serious business, as in the case of children playing 
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school or store. They take their r61es soberly enough and perhaps 
it is only "play" to the spectator. The professional sportsman makes 
real work out of the "fun." 

In the treatment of the Mysterious Power, the functional point of 
view, generally so well employed throughout the book, seems to have 
been forgotten. Neither the term "concept" nor "impersonal force" 
is happily chosen in this connection. The savage takes a character- 
istic attitude in the presence of anything which strikes his attention, 
anything which is strange, menacing, novel, or surprising. His attitude 
is that of alertness, caution, and heightened emotion. Any situation 
or object which begets that feeling of uneasiness and tension is 
"wakonda" or "maitou." It is attributing too much to the primitive 
mind to say that it generalizes these experiences into the "concept" 
of an "impersonal force" which "resides in" all strange objects. 
Undoubtedly all savages take this attitude of caution toward their 
totems, churinga, "holy" places, and "sacred" beings. King rightly 
calls it the "watch-out" attitude and considers it less developed than 
a notion of spirits. His descriptions and illustrations support this 
"watch-out" attitude, but to call it Mysterious Power, written with 
capital letters, makes it seem like a deity of the old, metaphysical sort 
which has been so erroneously ascribed to the natural races. 

This unfortunate terminology appears in the discussion of magic. 
"As far as primitive man states to himself the cause of the efficacy of 
a magical rite, it is largely that such a rite sets free, or renders active, 
not spirits, but that mystic potency with which he believes nature is 
surcharged" (p. 185). It would be keeping much closer to his own 
psychological standpoint if the author had said that magical rites, like 
other mysterious events and strange objects, set up the "watch-out" 
attitude and arouse tension, expectancy, and emotional reactions. 

In the treatment of magic and religion, neither is regarded as prior 
to the other, but both are viewed as arising from the primitive com- 
plex of naive reactions, magic being related to the practical, more indi- 
vidual activities, and religion to the "accessory," social activities 
(p. 172). Yet the characterization of magic as individual is not every- 
where maintained. There is also "public magic" (p. 193, p. 195). 
One has the feeling that the author is here somewhat influenced by 
the older theories which seemed to feel it necessary to separate magic 
and religion entirely. But there is abundant evidence that the religious 
ceremonials are also magical. It is only necessary to distinguish between 
the approved magical practices which are public, social, and religious, 
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and the illicit, tabooed magical rites which, are usually individual and 
secret. 

The tendency to relate magic to science also lacks convincing 
force despite the weighty authority quoted in its support. It certainly 
cannot be maintained that science is a private and secret matter. It 
is even doubtful whether it involves any greater individual initiative 
than modern religious developments. There is certainly an abundance 
of class spirit and class control in science, and it is coming to be recog- 
nized, for example, in the history of invention, that the individual 
works with the knowledge, technique, and stimulus of groups of like- 
minded men. The "conflict" between science and religion is doubt- 
less a conflict between the descriptive and the appreciative attitudes, 
but there is much reason to think this conflict is not so deep-seated, nor 
so inevitable, as is suggested at the top of page 197. The new sense 
of the religious value of scientific historical criticism and of the doctrine 
of evolution among religious people at the present time shows that the 
"conflict" is already passing away. The tendency to substitute a 
critical, rational method of control in the prosecution of religious ideals 
through social reforms, and the decadence of old-time controversial 
battles on the part of religionists (as well as of scientists) point in the 
same direction. 

The author's psychology bears some of its best fruit in the criticism 
of the conventional conception of the development of religion through 
animism, naturalism, pantheism, henotheism, and monotheism. "Even 
the simplest extant society is so complicated that it is usually highly 
developed in at least one of its phases" (p. 212). "The only con- 
tinuity, then, in religious evolution is, we hold, the continuity of the 
social background, which, under varying conditions, produces varying 
types of religious growth" (p. 217). Consequently, as would be 
expected, the thesis with reference to deities is " that social bodies may 
quite naturally differentiate deities of various types" (p. 225). How- 
ever, the unfortunate impersonal conception of mysterious power 
becomes troublesome here again, for "before this notion can become 
in any sense a religious one, it must be associated with conscious per- 
sonal agents" (p. 262). The complete elimination of "spirits" from 
the impersonal force of the lower stages results in overstating the func- 
tion of "personal deities" in the higher stages, so that the "true religious 
type " is confined to the latter. If the writer had employed a thoroughly 
functional interpretation of "spirits" he would have been spared the 
embarrassment of having to get over from an impersonal force to a per- 
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sonal deity. Psychologically, the transition from the lower to the 
higher forms should be statable in terms of complexity, comprehen- 
siveness, and ideality. 

In the statement of the moral character of the primitive customs, 
the book is more successful in maintaining continuity. The chapter 
on Religion and Morals presents a clear and illuminating discussion 
of the morality of the Australian aborigines. In the higher develop- 
ments also, the deity exercises a moral function. This is particularly 
significant in connection with the discussion of the objective reality 
of God, where the case is put thus: "All our realities are of the func- 
tional variety" (p. 342). "It is frequently assumed that the deities 
of heathendom are non-ethical, reflecting simply the everyday social 
customs of their worshipers." In a measure this is true, but it is also 
true that, in so far as social custom, with its inevitable valuations, 
crystallizes into a deity, that deity does exert a controlling influence of 
some sort upon his worshipers" (p. 218). This point might have been 
profitably developed to greater length, to emphasize the fact that the 
deity which is functional in character is thereby of a nature to function 
effectively in the control and moralization of conduct. 

The book is well made. The table of contents is extended, as is the 
index, thus furnishing means of easy reference, especially valuable in a 
work where so many authorities are cited. 



E. S. Ames 



The University op Chicago 



BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Adams, John. Israel's Ideal, or Studies in Old Testament Theology. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1909. xi+ 232 pages. $1.50. 
In spite of the first few pages, which promise better things, this book is nothing but 
the usual attempt to read into the Old Testament the traditional theology of the church. 
We hardly look for any contribution to such a subject as sacrifice from a writer who 
explains "this feeling after God .... only by the persistence of the divine image 
originally stamped upon man," much less for a scientific study of the Old Testament 
doctrine of God, or of messianism, from one who finds that the Old Testament has 
grasped "after the manner of presentiment, .... the idea of an essential distinction 
in the Godhead," that "it is no abstract monotheism, such as we have in the later 
Judaism and in Mohammedanism" — in a word that the Old Testament foreshadows 
the Trinity. 



